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Description of the Annual Inundation which overflows India. 


[From Captain Williamson’s East-India Vade-Mecum.] 


HE inundation which overflows Bengal, especially in the 

districts of Nattore, Dacca, Jessore, the southern parts of 
Rungpore, and a part of Mahomed-Shi, is, perhaps, one of 
the most curious of nature’s phenomena. The wisdom of our 
Creator is most conspicuously shewn in the appropriation of 
sustenance, both for the human and for the brute species, 
suited to meet this anaoual visitation of the waters. However 
copious the rains may be in the southern provinces, though 
they might become boggy, and be partially inundated where 
the lands were low, yet, without the influx of these immense 
streams, which, owing to the declivity of the surface, pour 
down from the upper country, Bengal would, at such seasons, 
be but a miry plain, or a shallow morass. The great inunda- 
tion does not, generally, take place ’till a month after the pe- 
riod when the rains have, according to the phrase in use, 
“ setin.” The thirsty soils of Oude, Corch, Allahabad, Be- 
nares, Gazypore, Patna, Rungpore, Boglepore, Purneah, and 
all beyond the 25th degree of latitude, require much moisture 
to saturate them, as do also those parched plains into which 
they ultimately pour their streams, before any part of the soil 
can be covered. Indeed, such is the state of the southern 
provinces after the cold season, that that rich friable soil in 
which they abound is seen cake-dried and cracked by fissures 
of many inches in breadth, as though some great convulsion 
of nature had been exerted to rend the surface into innumera- 
ble divisions. 
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Under the circumstances of a flood, which lasts for many 
months, fluctuating from the middle or end of July to the be- 
ginning of October, (though the water does not drain off be- 
tore the middle of December in low situations,) the inhabitants 
might be supposed to suffer under all the miseries of a general 
ruin and subsequent scarcity. The reverse is, however, the 
fact; for, provided the rains do not fall in such torrents as to 
wash away their habitations, and to occasion so rapid 4 rise in 
the fluid plain as to overwhelm the growing rice, the more am- 
ple the bursauty, (i. e. the rains,) the more plentiful the crop, 
and generally the less sickly does the season prove. The latter 
point will appear self-established, when we consider that ampli- 
tude of inundation serves not only to divide the septic matter 
contained in the water, but likewise to accelerate its action, 
and cause its proceeding with added impetus to discharge it- 
self into the bay. At this season, rivers are only known by 
the currents, and consequent swells, which appear amidst this 
temporary ocean. ‘The navigation, for several months, assumes 
a new appearance. Vessels of great burthen, perhaps of two 
thousand maunds, (each 80lb.) equal to nearly one hundred 
tons, are seen traversing the country in all directions, princi- 
pally with the wind, which is then within a few points on either 
side of south. _ Noted cities, exalted mosques, and populous 
gunjes, or grain-markets, on the river’s bank, are not objects of 
attention. ‘The boatman having set his enormous square sail, 
proceeds by guess, or, perhaps, guided by experience, through 
the fields of rice, which every where raise their tasseled heads, 
seeming to invite the reaper to collect the precious grain. As 
tu depth of water, there is generally from ten to thirty feet, in 
proportion as the country may be more or less elevated. 

It is curious to sail among these insulated towns, which, at 
ihis season, appear almost level with the surrounding element, 
and hemmed in by their numerous dingies, or boats, which, ex- 
clusive of the necessity for preparing against an over-abundant 
inundation, are requisite for the purposes of cutting the paddy ; 
rice being so called while in the husk. 

So soon as what is considered the final secession of the inun- 
dation is about to commence, the whole of the boats are in 
motion, and the paddy is cut with astonishing celerity. Lt is 
fortunate that, owing to the country on the borders of the sea 
being higher than the inundated country, the waters cannot 
draw off faster than they can fiud vent, by means of the rivers 
which discharge into the bay of Bengal, else the growing rice 
would be subjected to various fluctuations unsuited to its na- 
ture, and occasioning the straw to bend; whereby its growth 
would be injured, even if it should recover from its reclined 
state so as again to assume a vigorous appearance on the sur- 
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The waters of the inundation, it will be seen, are a mixture 
of all the streams flowing from every part of the extensive 
valley formed by the ranges of mountains stretching from 
Chittagong to Loll Dong, or Hurdwar, on the east and north- 
east, and from Midnapore to Lahore on the west and_north- 
west, a course of not less than fifteen hundred miles, and gene 

rally from two to four miles in breadth. 





On the Services rendered to Agriculture by Women. 


[Extracted from a Discourse delivered by M. de Cubieres, Senior, be- 
fore the Agricultural Society of Versailles, June 18, 1809.] 


HIS discourse is printed ina collection of Memoirs, very 
lately published by the agricultural society of Seine et 
Oise ; and I’rench writers are sanguine in their hopes that it 
will produce the most beneficial effects, by @xciting a praise- 
worthy emulation among French fermieéres, who may now ex- 
ect, provided they set rightly about it, to be worshipped ere 
like Isis, Ceres, or Flora, &c. The following extracts 
will give our readers some idea of this—what shall we call it? 
composition. 

“ Man,” says M. de Cubieres, “ has not alone contributed 
to the perfection of agriculture; in this he has been assisted 
by that partner, which the Eternal in the height of his benefi- 
cence, has given him, to share his labours, to alleviate his pains, 
and to embellish his lite. 

“ And indeed, by opening the annals of the world, and by 
reverting to the most distant periods of time, we shall per- 
ceive through the glimmering light, which succeeds the dark- 
ness of unknown centuries, that woman, so well designated by 
Madame Bourdie, in her epistie to the men, as ‘ the flower of 
the human species,’ has had, in all ages, a direct share in the 
progress of agriculture. 

« By raising up the veil, which fiction and heathenism have 
placed between us aud truth, we shall see in a very remote 
back-ground, history pointing to Isis, and saying, ‘ she was 
queen of Egypt.’ 

* While Osiris was dictating laws to the Egyptians, Isis, his 
wife, was giving them those precepts of agriculture, which 
readered his dowinions the richest in the universe. Isis had 
chosen the ox, as her type, on account of its great usefulness 
in agriculture; from hence the Egyptians fancied, that the 
soul of that princess had, after her death, animated the ox ; 
and impgiled by thisidea, they exalted that useful animal to the 
rank of a deity. 
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“ There are still extant, several statues of Isis, which repre- 
sent her with the body of a woman, and the head of an ox; 
and we know of several monuments, on which their numerous 
inscriptions witness, what an idea those people who had adopted 
the worship of Isis, entertained of their deity. 

“< If we continue in eur attempts to dispel the clouds which 
fable and superstition have raised around truth, we shall find 
in Sicily, a queen who conferred the greatest benefits on man- 
kind, by giving them lessons of agriculture, by making them 
acquainted with the use of corn, and with the mode of culti- 
vating it. 

“ That queen is Ceres, whom the ancients, by an allegory 
equally just and ingenious, have represented as mother of Plu- 
tus ; meaning, unquestionably, that agriculture is the source 
of all riches. 

“ The Greeks, who personified all received favours, as they 
deified all virtues, wishing to perpetuate their gratitude to the 
queen of Sicily, made her the goddess of agriculture and har+ 
vest. 

“ These facts, purified from the dross of fable and mytho- 
logy, prove that the two best cultivated countries, whose fruit- 
fulness was envied by all others, were indebted to women for 
their fertility. 

“© How many more instances could I here adduce! I might 
hame Minerva, queen of Athens, whe brought ber subjects ac- 
quainted with the olive-tree, and the use of its fruit; and who 
made them cultivate the land, instead of following piracy, 
which she suppressed. 

“ The honours of apotheosis, conferred on Flora, on Po- 
mona, on Pales, Perenna, Bubona, Mellona, Vellonia, &c. af- 
ford just ground to believe, that all these women rendered se1- 
vices to agriculture. 

“ {n Sparta, while the men were fighting for their country, 
the women were cultivating the soil. 

“ In the Isle-Dyeux, or Isle-Dieu, belonging to the depart- 
ment of La Vendee, the men are exclusively employed in na- 
vigation, fisheries, &c. and the women, from time out of mind, 
have taken upon themselves all the agricultural labours of the 
island. 

“ Among almost all savage nations the men have enjoyed 
the pleasures of hunting, while the women were performing 
all the business of agriculture. 

“ Io the first centuries of the Roman republic, the care of 
the kitchen-garden was intrusted to the nother of the family. 

“ [tis to an empress.of China that we are indebted for the 
culture of the mulberry-tree, and the rearing of silk-worms. 

“ Isabella, sister to Charles V. married to the unfortunate 
Christian, king of Denmark, made the Danes adopt the use 
of 
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of vegetables; and taught them that mode of culture by her 
own example. 

« Marie Sybille de Merian braved all the dangers of a long 
and disagreeable voyage, to study botany at Surinam ; from 
whence she brought a figured herbal, forming a large quarto 
volume. 

“ Mile. Linnaeus, daughter to the celebrated professor of the 
Upsal university, assisted her father in his immortal work. 

“ The charming Hydrangea, so well known under the name 
of Hortensia, is a new tribute paid by Commerson to the ta- 
lents and memory of Mile. Hortense de Paute. 

« Elizabeth Blackwall has published a work on botany, in 
six voluttes folio, with figured plants, which is held in great 
estimation by the learned. 

“’ Mad. Victorine de Chatenay has published a work in 
three voluines, entitled de Calendrier de Flore, (Flora’s Calen- 
dar), and in which are united correctness as to facts, with that 
peculiar grace of epistolary style which is so peculiar to her 
scx. 

« Madame de Genlis, whose name is above all praise, has 
written with her usual eloquence several articles on botany. 

“ The charming garden at Kew, one of the first, one of the 
handsomest, and one of the most luxuriant, of those landscape 
gardetis which the English have imitated from the Chinese, was 
created by a princess of Wales; and this kind of gardens im- 
properly called ‘ The English garden,’ has been so much ape 
proved of in France by women, that at their solicitation, we 
have adopted them.” 

To this we shall add M. de Cubieres’ picture of a French 
farmer’s wife ; not as it really exists, but as bis imagination has 
depicted her. 

“ The farmer’s wife,” (fermiere) says M. de Cubieres, 
“ bestows her attention, and her daily cares, on whatever is 
connected with the administration of the farm. She inspects 
the dovecote, the farm-yard, the stalls, the dairy, the orchard, 
&ec. She sells the vegetables, the fruit, the produce of the 
dairy ; ewes and their fleeces ; to her is intrusted the gathering 
of hemp and flax; with the first operations these plants un- 
dergo ; in the southern countries, she has also under her ma- 
nagement the important business of rearing silk worms; and 
the sale of their produce. 

“ She knows bow to excite workmen to their labour ; to the 
lazy, she gives a new life, by friendly remonstrances, and, at 
the same time, she supports by her praises, the zeal of the 
most laborious. 

“ She knows how to inspire awe, by a stadied silence; and 
to insure obedience by the mildness of command ; she renders 
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all her labourers faithful, by bestowing on them a due share of 
her confidence. 

“‘ It is she, who presides daily at the preparation of their 
food ; in their sickness she attends them with maternal care ; 
on the days of rest she excites them to rural sports. 

“ In short, surrounded by her labourers, by her husband, by 
her children, who form her principal riches, she enjoys that 
felicity which springs from benevolence; she is happy in the 
happiness she confers on others; and that large family, free 
from fear, from cupidity, from ambition, leads a happy and 
peaceful life.” 





On the Respiration and Air Bladders of Fishes. 


[From the Minutes of the National Institute of France.] 


ELE experiments of Spallanzani shewed, that fishes do not 

breathe by decomposing the water in which they swim, as 
some naturalists had supposed; but, in appropriating the 
oxigen which is combined in that fluid; or in obtaining it 
immediately from the atmosphere, by coming to the surface of 
the water. Messrs. Humboldt and Provencal lately placed 
seven tenches (cyprinus tinca) under a bell filled with river 
water, containing about 4000 cubic inches; after having 
remained there eight hours and a half, they were withdrawn ; 
and by analysis it was found that they had absorbed 145,4 of 
oxigen ; 57,6 of azote: and had produced 132 of carbonic 
acid : from whence it results, say these philosophers, that by 
the respiration of these fishes, the volume of oxigen absorbed 
exceeded by about two thirds that of the azote which had 
disappeared ; and that not more than one eighth of the former 
had been changed into carbonic acid. 

Fishes suffer in water entirely deprived of air: in pure 
oxigen they seem to breathe greedily, and to spread their gills 
more than usual : in azote and hydrogen they close their gills 
strongly : they seem to dread the contact of these gazes ; and 
they soon die when put into water containing them. Carbonic 
acid kills them in a few minutes : but fishes do not absorb oxi- 
geu and azote by their gills only: the whole surface of their 
body has the power of acting on these gazes, and assimilating 
them. 

Among those organs which are found in this class of 
creatures, few have been occasions of greater differences of 
opinion among naturalists, than the air-bladder of fishes. This 
singular organ is not found in all kinds: and it has so many 
ditkerences in its organization, that its office does not appear 
to be the same in all. Generally this bladder is filled with air, 
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and composed of two membranes. Sometimes it communicates 
with the stomach by a canal: in other instances it has no 
apparent communication, and in this case, it contains a par- 
ticular organ of a reddish colour, and lamellated structure, 
according to the observations of M. Duvernoy. Nevertheless 
some bladders which have these reddish coloured bodies have 
also a canal of communication ; and seme, but a much sinaller 
number, have muscles proper to the part. The opinions of 
writers vary as to the purposes of this organ and its parts: in 
general they have thought that its use was to vary the specific 
gravity of the fish; and that by the action of muscles the fish 
compressed or dilated this bladder, according to its intention 
of rising, descending, or maintaining its equilibrium. As to 
the manner in which it obtains air, it has been supposed to be 
by the canal ; and in those which have no external communica- 
tion, by means of glands thatsecrete it. This air is a mixture 
of oxigen and azote, and varies according to the depths at 
which the fish lives ; insomuch that those species which are 
found in the depths of the sea present a very great proportion 
of oxigen; while those which frequent the surface yield most 
azote. Some late experiments by M. Delaroche justify these 
inferences. Messrs. Humboldtand Provencal have endeavoured 
to ascertain what connexion this organ may have with respira- 
tion. The principal results of their experiments are, that the 
air contained in the air bladder, does not depend on the air 
which is placed in contact with the gills; that the absence of 
this organ does not injure respiration ; but that it appears to 
prevent the production of carbonic acid gas. ‘They have seen 
tenches which had been deprived of the air-biadder, swim 
about, rise and sink in the water with as much facility as those 
in which it was perfect. 








ACCOUNT of MELROSE ABBEY. 


By J.J. Anderson, a Native of Denmark. 





\ HO can visit Melrose-Abbey by moon-light, without 
remembeting those beautiful lines of Home ?— 


“ In such a place, at such an hour as this, 
If ancestry can be in aught believ’d, 
Descending spirits have convers’d with man, 
Aud told the secrets of the world unknown.” 


Gothic ruins, and, perhaps, entire Gothic buildings, appear 
to the greatest advantage by moonlight. ‘The softness of the 
medium, through which they are then seen, gives thema 
peculiar beauty, which they do not possess by day. The 
multiplied 
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multiplied reflection of the pointed arches and the fretted 
windows, the thought of what Melrose once was and what it 
now is, the stilly calmness of the night, and the solemnity of 
the scene, all tend to excite emotions, than which the heart, 
feelingly alive to each fine impression, can scarcely experience 
any more sublime in this life. Every one who makes the trial 
will find the goodness of that elegant poet Mr. Scott’s advice, 
in the Lay of the Last Minstrel :— 


“ Tf thou wouldst view fair Melrose aright. 
Go visit it by the pale moonlight ; 

For the gay beams of lightsome day 

Gild, but to flout, the ruins gray. 

When the broken arches are black in night, 
And each shafted oriel glimmers white ; 
When the cold light’s uneertain shower 
Streams on the ruined ceatral tower ; 

When buttress and buttress, alternately, 
Seem framed of ebon and ivory ; 

When silver edges the imagery, 

And the scrolls uhat teach thee to live and die ; 
When distant Tweed is heard to rave, 

And the owlet to hoot o’er the dead man’s grave ; 
Then go—but go alone the while— 

Then view St. David’s ruined pile ; 

And home returning, soothly swear, 

Was never scene so sad and fair.” 


The sexton being now on the spot, I immediately proceeded 
to view the interior of this matchless ruin, of which it would be 
the height of impertinence to offer a description, since it may, 
perhaps, be doubted whether even the glowing language of the 
first of living bards conveys an adequate idea of “ fair Melrose.” 
Happily the emotions, to which such a place can scarcely fail 
to give birth, suffered in no degree by the presence of the 
sexton, who acquitted himself in a manner that might be 
worthy of imitation even by writing Cicerones. M. Kotzebue, 
should he ever condescend to favour the world with some 
volumes of travels in Britain, would do well to intrust this 
sexton with the delightful task of describing Melrose-Abbey ; 
for that German wit’s favourite manner of describing certainly 
affords ample grounds of presumption, that the Briush reader 
would prefer the unaffected language of the Scottish sexton. 
He possessed sufficient feeling to admire the beauties of his 
abbey, and he proved himself equally capable of relishing and 
of applying, with much discrimination and taste, the noble 
strains, which will render the name of Melrose dear long after 
it shall not have left “ a wreck behind.” How different were 
wy sensations upon this occasion to what they were when I for 
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the first time visited Westminster-Abbey! There was no 
stopping the English sexton to get any useful information ; on 
he went, describing, in a manner which, as Goldsmith observes, 
only tended to wrap the subject in greater obscurity. The 
Melrose sexton too made frequent and long pauses, but not for 
the purpose of rivetting my whole attention to an old bead-roll 
of names and dates; he did so with the view of enabling me, 
at my own pleasure, to follow the different chains of thought, 
which naturally issued from a contemplation of the multitudinous 
objects that extort or court admiration. As the chancel must 
be deemed the most interesting part of the abbey, so the sexton 
appeared to singular advantage on this spot. He pointed out 
the exquisite workmanship of the eastern window, with a 
felicity of expression, which would not have disappointed the 
most sanguine hopes even of John Murdo.* He enlarged in an 
unstudied manner on the primeval beauty of the abbey, at 
times looking up to the arch which no longer mocked the 
rudeness of boisterous seasons ; thus he involuntarily reminded 
me of what Melrosesoon will be. He then removed the dust, 
which covered a curious marble stone, the top of which displays 
a great variety of shells, forming, as it were, a kind of mosaic 
work. Beneath the stone lay Waldeve, one of the early abbots, 
who, as Mr. Scott remarks, died in the odour of sanctity. 
Pointing to the north, the sexton observed, “ that’s the grave 
of Michacl Scott; and here” (placing himself in an easterly 
direction, and raising his fine manly figure and voice), “ Here 
lies Douglas, who fought Percy.” 


* The architect of the abbey. 





Singular Instances of Corpulency and Thinness. 


[From Cursory Remarks on Corpwlence : By a Member of the Royal 
College of Surgeons.] 


Few years ago,.a man of about forty years of age, hired 

himself as a labourer, in one of the most considerable 
ale-breweries in the city: at this time he was a personable 
man ; stout, active, and not fatter than a moderate sized man in 
high health should be. Hischief occupation was to superintend 
the working of the new beer, and occasionally to sit up at night 
to watch the wort, an employment not requiring either activity 
or labour ; ‘of course at these times he had an opportunity of 
tasting the liquor, af which, it appears, he always availed him- 
self; besides this, he had constant access to the new beer. 
Thus leading a quiet inactive life, he began to increase in bulk, 
and continued to enlarge, until, in a short time, he became of 
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such an unwieldly size, as to be unable to move about, and was 
too big to pass up the brewhouse staircase ; if by any accident 
he fell down, he was unable to get up again without help. 
The integuments of his face hung down to the shoulders and 
breast : the fat was not confined to any particular part, but 
diffused over the whole of his body, arms, legs, &c. making his 
appearance such, as to attract tlie attention of all who saw 
him. He left this service to go into the country, being a 
burthen to himself, and totally useless to his employers. About 
two years afterwards he called upon his old masters in a very 
differént shape to that above described, being reduced in size 
neaily half, and weighing little more than ten stone. The 
a¢count that he gave of himself was, that as soon as he had 
quitted the brewhouse he went into Bedfordshire, where having 
soon spent the money he had earned, and being unable to 
work, he was brought into such a state of poverty, as to be 
scarcely able to obtain the sustenance of life, often being a 
whole day without food; be drank very little, and that was 
generally water. By this mode of living he began to diminish 
in size, so as to be able to walk about with tolerable ease. He 
then engaged himself to a farmer, with whom he staid a con- 
siderable time, and, in the latter part of his service, was able 
to go through very hard labour, sometimes being in the field, 
ploughing and following various agricultural concerns, for a 
whole day, with uo other food than a small pittance of bread 
and cheese. This was the history he gave of the means by 
which this extraordinary change was brought about. He ad- 
ded, his health had never been so good as it then was. 

There is a remarkable contrast to this case, in the person of a 
French prisoner or war, who was extreinely lean, though the 
following was his general consumption in one day. 


Raw cow’s udder, «-eeeses 4 Lb, 
Raw beef, «eeecesceeeeeelO™ Ub, 
Cand Rea) Ue scssesvesrird. © lh. 


Total,.+.+e+16 Ib. 


—_—_-—« 


Besides five bottles of porter. 





THE EVIL EFFECTS OF JEALOUSY. 
A TALE. 
Cre his return from Sparta, resolved to visit the 
principal cities of Peloponnesus. THe went first to Ar- 


gos, then to Mycena, afterwards to Sicyon, and at length stopt 
at 
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at Corinth, which was the most flourishing republic of Greece, 
after those of Sparta and Athens. As he entered the town, 
he beheld several players upon flutes, marched at the head of 
a funeral procession, and increased the public sorrow by their 
plaintive sounds. Forty young girls bare-footed, their hair 
dishevelled, and clothed in long white robes, surrounded the 
bier, and melted iuto tears, while she sung the praises of the 
dead; a little after followed the soldiers with a slow pace, a 
sorrowful air, their eyes upon the ground, and their pikes re- 
versed. 

At their head marched a venerable old man; his noble and 
truly military air, his tall and majestic stature, and the bitter 
grief that was painted on his face, drew the attention of Cyrus. 
The young prince having asked his name, was told it was Kiog 
Periander, who was conducting bis son Lycophron to his tomb. 
Cyrus and Araspes joined themselves with the croud, which 
was going to a fortress called Acro Corinthus; it was built on 
the summit of an high mountain, from whence might be seen 
the Zigean and [onian scas, for which reason it was called the 
eye of Greece. 

Being come to the fortress, which was the burial place of 
the kings, Periander first of all poured wine, milk, and honey, 
upon the body of his son. He then lighted, with his own 
hands, the funeral pile, upon which he had poured incense, aro- 
matics, and odoriferous oils. He remained mute, immoveable, 
and with his eyes drowned in tears, while the devouring flames 
consumed the body. After having sprinkled the yet smoaking 
ashes with perfumed liquors, he gathered them together into an 
urn, and then making a sign to the people that he was going 
to speak, he thus broke silence: 

“ PEOPLE OF CORINTH, 

“ The gods themselves have taken care to revenge you of 
my usurpation, and to deliver you from slavery. Lycophron is 
dead. My whole race is extinct. Countrymen! resume your 
rights and your liberties.” 

As soon as he had said these words he ordered all the assem- 
bly to retire, cut off his bair ia token of his sorrow, and shut 
himself up in the tomb with his son. 

Cyrus, being extremely affected with this sight, was very de- 
sirous to learn the reason, and he received the following ac- 
count :—Corinth was at first governed by kings, but monar- 
chy being abolished, prytanes, or annual magistrates, were esta- 
blished in their place. This popular government continued 
for an whole age, and Corinth was daily increasing in wealth 
and splendour, when Cypselus, the father of Periander, usurped 


the regal authority. 

Having reigned above thirty years, and his passions being 
satisfied, he began to be troubled with remorse, Meason ree 
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sumed its empire ; he reflected with horror upon the crime he 
had committed, and resolved to free the Corinthians from their 
slavery, but death prevented him. A little before he expired 
he called Periander to him, and made him swear to restore 
his countrymen their liberty. The young prince, blinded by 
his ambition, quickly forgot his oath, and this was the source 
of all his misfortunes. The Corinthiaus sought to dethrone 
him, and rose in arms against him several times; but he sub- 
dued the rebels, and strengthened his authority more and more 
His first wife being dead, he in order to secure himself against 
those popular insults, courted an alliance with Melissa, heiress 
of Arcadia, and married her; she was the most beautiful prin- 
cess of her time, a woman of consummate virtue and great 
courage, 

Several years after his marriage, Periander declared war 
against the Corcyreans, and put himself at the head of his 
troops. The Corinthians in his absence revolted anew. Me- 
lissa shut herself up in the fortress, vigorously sustained the 
siege of it, and sent to demand succour of Procles, tyrant of 
Epidaraus, who had always seemed a faithful ally of Periander. 
Procles, who had long formed a project of extending his do- 
minion over all Greece, took advantage of this juncture to 
seize upon Corinth; he considered it a city very proper to be 
the capital of a great empire; he came before it with a nu- 
merous army, and made himself master of it in a few days. 
Melissa, who ignorant of his designs, opened the gates of the 
fortress, and reccived him as her “deliverer, and the friend of 
her husband. The tyrant seeing himself master of Corinth, 
established his residence there, “and gave Periander to under- 
stand that he must content himself with reigning at Coreyra, 
which this prince had just conquered. 

Meiissa quickly found that usurpation was not the only 
crime of which Procles was guilty. He had entertained a 
violent passion for her, and he tried all means to satisfy it. Af- 
ter having in vain employed both caresses and threatenings, he 
imhumanly caused her to be shut up with her son Ly cophron 
in a high tower, situated on the borders of the sea. 

In the mean while Periander was informed of Procles’s 
treachery, and of his love for Melissa; he was at the same 
time assured, that she had not only favoured the perfidious de- 
signs of the tyrant, but that she answered his passion. ‘The 
king of Corinth listened but too readily to these calumnies ; 
possessed with the rage of jealousy, he equipped a great fleet, 
and embarked for Corinth before Procles could put ‘himself in 
a posture of defence. He was just entering the port, when a 
violent storm aros C; and dispersed his ships. Mclissa knew not 
the sentiments of | “eriander, and was already blessing the gods 

tor her approaching deliverance, wheh she saw part of the fleet 
perish 
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perish before ber eyes, the rest being driven on the coast of 
Africa, where they were cast away ; the ooly vessel that 
escaped the fury of the tempest was that in which Periander 
was on board. He returned to Coreyra, where be fell into a 
deep melancholy ; his courage had enabled him to bear the 
loss of his dominions, but he couid not support the thoughts of 
Melissa’s imagined crime, He had loved her, and her only ; 
he sunk under the weight of his grief, and his mind was dis- 
turbed to a degice of distraction. 

In the mean time Melissa, who was still shut up in the tower, 
believed Periander dead, and wept bitterly for him; she saw 
herself exposed afresh to the insults of a barbarous prince, 
who would commit the greatest crimes without horror, While 
she was imploring the help of the gods, and conjuring them 
to protect her innocence, the person under whose charge Pro- 
cles had left her, being touched with her misfortunes, informed 
her that Periander was living, and offered to conduct her with 
her son to him. They all three escaped ; and travelling in the 
night through bye ways, got in a few days out of the territory 
of Corinth ; but they wandered long upon the coast of the 
Ionian sea, before they could pass over to Corcyra. 

Procles, mad with rage and despair at the escape of the 
queen, contrived means to confirm Periander in his suspicions, 
and to make him believe that Melissa, who would very soon be 
with him, intended to poison him. The unfortunate king of 
Corinth listened with greediness to every thing that could en- 
flame his jealousy, and increase his rage. 

(To be concluded in our next.) 





Character and Anecdotes of Lord Collingwood. 


} Y the death of Cuthbert Lord Collingwood, England has 
3 lost the great abilities of a man, whose whole existence 
was sacrificed to her naval service, and whose every thought 
was devoted toher naval name. Unlike too many, ambitious 
only of commands which are suited only to their private views, 
he fled wherever his country sent him, and has said, “ Never 
jn his life bad he deelined a call.” 

It will give encouragement to every young aspirant in the 
navy, whose prolk sional prelerment nay be tardy, to be told 
that he was a midshipman nearly fificen years, while it will 
give this animating lesson, that perseverance like his insures 
success. His lordship, once a hewtenant, was soon made, and 
soon posted; his brilliant career and subsequent exertions in 
the West Indies, on the Istof June, at Cape St. Vincent, and 
at Trafalgar, are too well known to require an eulogy, for they 
could not be exceeded in valour and extent, 
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He was born at Newcastle, was of a family ancient and re- 
spectable, but perhaps, until latterly, declining, and was edu- 
cated at the school there, a contemporary of Lord Eldon and 
Sir W. Scott, of whose concurrent good jortunes in life he fre- 
qucotly spoke with great satisfaction and delight. He mar- 
ied the daughter of Alderman Blackett, by whom he has two 
daugliters of a marriageable age, having previously lost a bro- 
ther in the service, who fell a sacrifice to the climate in the 
West-Indies. 

His lordship was of middic stature, but extremely thin, and 
icmperate in his general habits ; ate always with an appetite, 
drank moderately alter dinner, but never indulged afterwards 
Jn spirits or in wine 5 while his personal attention to the lowest 
guest at his table was always wuiversally observed. It was his 
gencral rule in tempestuous weather, and upon any hostile 
emergency that occurred, to sleep upon his sofa in a flannel 
gown, taking off only his epauletted coat. The writer of this 
just delineation has seen him upon deck without his hat, and 
his grey hair floating to the wind, whilst torrents of rain 
poured down through the shrouds, and his eye, like the eagle’s, 
on the watch. Personal exposure, colds, rheumatism, ague, 
all—nothing seemed to him when his duty called. 

In the memorable autumn of 1805, when be with difficulty 
got the Dreadnought into the stream of the Gut of Gibraltar, 
he stood upon the poop, smiling at 35 sail of the enemy, with 
only five ships nnder his command ; and when they wore back, 
he wore himself in their face, and actually blockaded the bay 
of Cadiz, they within. His lordship’s judgment was sound 
and firm, his mind acate and penetrating, his wit so very lively, 
xx led bim constantly to pun; aud though general punsters 
must be frequently insipid, he seldom failed to produce the 
playful equivoque he wished. 

To his religious duties he constantly attended ; his religion, 
like himself, was without terror, pure without fanaticism, and 
gentle without levity. ‘The Latin he had learned at school he 
had never forgotten, and though he knew but sufficient French 
to maintain a general correspondence on the coast, and could 
scarcely manage Spanish at all; he was notwithstanding a 
good scbolar, but a scholar of the old school. He was always 
perfectly dignified in his deportment, without that execrable 
pride Ww hich we often see assumed as a cloak to conceal a want 
of worth, A rich vein of native worth within him, its as- 
sumption was unnecessary. Lnprejudiced he was not; one 
prejudice he had, which was singular as his mind was liberal. 
He deemed it the bounden duty of every Englishman to hate 
a Frenchman as his natural foe; and no man ever hated the 
pational character, and the nation wore cordially than he. As 
he sometimes expressed a respectful pity for the Spaniards, 
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and as the love of his country was the leading feature of his 
noble soul, this probably arose from a concealed opinion he 
entertained “ that universal dominion would be the fate of 
France.” 

Lord Collingwood had not seen any of his relatives for a 
considerable period before his death. When serving? in the 
Channel, he generally kept at sea from the fezr of losing a 
general action, and when in port, he staid but a few days, at- 
tending on board to the minutia of his ship, and sleeping only 
on shore whilst his cabin was being caulked. Still no man was 
more alive to domestic feelings ; his heart rebounded with joy 
ata packet from his family, and in a letter written buat a few 
months ago, he says, “ I wish much to see poor dear Lady 
Collingwood ; but she knows my country wants my services, 
and she is too good a woman to expect it.” ‘The writer once 
conversed with him on the battle of ‘I'rafalgar ; he said with 
energy, “ Mr. H. could I but once more meet them, I should 
die contented and happy.” He stepped into his boat from Ply- 
mouth-Dock, on the last day of April, 1805, at one o'clock, 
weighed at four the next morning, and returned a peer and a 
corpse. 

His lordship, with Nelson, was lovely in his life, in death 
they were not divided—they were both Scipios, the thunder- 
bolts of war, the glory of their name aad nation. Blest and 
brave Collingwood ! the recollection of thy worth will long and 
late outlive thee; whilst the tears of my country bedew the 


’”” 


laurels that adorn thy lamented bier ! 
“ His saltem accumulem donis, et fangar inani munere.” 


Worcester College, Oxford, 





PARISIAN FASHIONS. 


Re ad thing that can be imagined of combinations to 
vary the head-dresses in hair, and the trimmings of robes, 
were realised on Monday the 2d instant, in the dress of the la- 
dies who occupied the long gallery of the Louvre. Let us 
begin with the head-dresses in hair. Flowers prevailed ; but 
they were disposed in different ways; and, besides those in 
front, commonly witha wreath, thick in the middle, and some- 
times in a string; there were others upon the rest of the heads 
dress, where they generally appeared in three dircetions ; first, 
strings of flowers, parallel with the diadem, that is, extending 
from one ear to the other. Secondly, flowers in a small gare 
land, accompanying the comb, or in place of the comb; and 
flowers in net-work, upon the buach of the locks. Vhirdly, 
6 flowers 
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flowers in parallel strings, from the front to the back of the 
head. Diamonds, tinsel, and pearls, had also their combina- 
tious; and plumes adorned the caps in various modes. The 
long aigrettes called esprits, were bent like bird of paradise. 
There were a number of bird of paradise feathers. Then came 

diadems of feathers, feathers grouped, and feathers thrown as 
it were by chance. Three-fourths of the feathers were white, 
and for this reason, white robes prevailed. Upon the. robes, 
embroidery in silver lame was oftener met than that in gold 
Jame. Besides the trimmings of embroidered flowers was seen 
a certain number of trimmings cf detached flowers, silver or 
Three rows of lace were substituted for flowers or em- 


gold. 
A great many men 


broidery, at the bottom of some robes. 
wore (bruns fumee) smoke-coloured coats, with white edging, 
white stockings, white vest, and steel-hilted sword. A few 
white vests were stitched down in silver. Two sorts of mixed 
cloth were displayed in frocks at Longchamp; one, carmelite 
and green ; the other, carmelite and blue. 





The Duke of Rutland’s State-Bed. 


N article of singular taste and magnificence has lately 

been exhibited at the noble seat of the duke of Rutland, 

called Belvoir Castle, in Lincolnshire. It is a state-bed of 
matchless beauty and perfection. 

The bedstead is supported by four highly ornamented co- 
lumns, with a massy cornice of ‘enriched m: thogany. The co- 
lumns are reeded, and the interstices are filled up with real 
gold. The other embellishments are wreaths and foliage, ex- 
quisitely carved. The cornice is of the most massy descrip- 
tion ; it is decorated with antique rams, and lions heads, foliage, 
scrolls, &c. The whole is superbly gilt, in burnished gold. 
The cornice supports « most uniquely arranged furniture, con- 
sisting of azure-blue, silk-velvet, lined with a rich striped silk of 
an apricot colour. Draperies, festooned, are introduced both 
on the inside and outside, of the same materials. Apricot- 
silk, formed into flutes, or quills, represent a glory in the dome 
of the bed. The curtains are festooned up by antique lions’ 
heads, with rings affixed to each of the pillars. ‘The bedding 
:onsists of four mattresses of horse-hair, each enclosed in very 
fine white jean cases; a feather bed of down is covered with 
three swansdown blankets, and a counterpane of azure blue 
velvet, enriched with draperies and massy silk fringe; at the 
angles are superb blue silk tassels. The whole is en suite with 
the hangings. The height of the bedstead is 14 feet; it 13 
8 feet Ginches long, by 7 feet 9 inches. 
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An ANECDOTE. 


Few days before the entry of the French into Seville, 
when the inhabitants, in great consternation, were pack- 
ing up their most valuable effects, to send them to Cadiz, a mas- 
ter-piece of Corregio, representing the adoration of the shep- 
herds, which was painted on wood, and which the proprietors, 
who were the monks of one of the convents of Seville, wished 
to preserve safe from the hands of the enemy, was sawa in 
two for its more easy carriage. By one of those accidents 
which will occur in the most regular times, and which are still 
more excusable in times of great confusion,the two parts of 
Corregio got separated on their way to Cadiz, and on their ar- 
rival in that city, one part was sold to ong connoisseur, with 
the promise that the part wanting should be subsequently deli- 
vered to him, while the other part was sold to another cou- 
noisscur, under the same engagement, Both the parts have ar- 
rived in England, and the possessor of each maintains that he 
is entitled to the other's lot. 

It is somewhat remarkable, that, though the harmony of the 
composition is unquestionably broken by the separation of its 
parts, yet that each part forms of itself an admirable piciure; 
and as the rival proprietors are rich and obstinate, the parts are 
not likely to be united. The whole picture is worth 42001. 











WESTMINSTER ABBEY. 


[From Letters from an Irish Student to his Father.] 





Very intelligent friend of mine related the following cir- 

cumstance, respecting this venerable pile; but little known. 
Many years since, when my friend was enjoying the three days 
aud three nights hospitality which the monks of the rich con- 
vent of Affligham, between Ghent and Brussels, extend to all 
strangers who are disposed to tarry under their roof; the prior 
ordered one of the brethren to open a large iron-bound truak, 
und bring him certain parchments. Upon their being pro- 
duced, he placed them in the hands of the Englishman, and 
observed, “ ‘There, Sir, these are the title deeds of Westmin- 
ster Abbey, which belougs to us; the priors of this convent are 
by right the priors of that abbey; and I have no doubt but 
that we shall one day or another recover our rights.”. In cor- 
roboration of this curious declaration of the prior of Afflig- 
ham Monastery, the same gentleman, who is an antiquarian, 
assures me, that amongst the ancient tombs in Westminster 
Abbey, there are two that contain the ashes of the like num- 
ber of priors of that monastery. 


> 
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Answer, by W. Kent, near Camelford, to F, M. Matthews’s Rebus, inserted 
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March 5. 


FT ELECTRICITY is known to heal, 
Which plainly will the mystery reveal. 





*,* Similar answers have been received from J. Biddlecombe, junior, of 
‘Thorncombe; G. W. Jones, and J. W. Jones, of North Petherton; John 
Fairweather, and R. Withall, of Plymouth; J. M. Carveth, near Mevagis- 
sey; J- Price, of Yeovil; : Walters, of Landrake; S. Tucker, Bugford; 

, 


W. Petherick, of St. Auste 


T. Byrt, of Shepton Mallet; Ann Dommet, 


of Payhembury; J. Channon, junior, of Ottery St. Mary; and J. Kerby, 
of Helston. 





Answer, by D. G. of Hinton St. George, to T. H. Pearse’s Charade, inserted 


March 12. 


lip and trust we ne’er shall be 
Expos’d to scenes of MASSACRE. 


*t Similar answers have been received from J. Daw, of Landulph; Wil- 
iam Petherick, of St, Austell; J. Fairweather, of Plymouth; T. Byrt, of 
Shepton Mallet; J. Biddlecombe, of Thorncombe; J. Channon, of Ottery 


near Mevagissey ; and Jane Rook, of Probus. 


ary; G. Wincey and W. Prior, at Evershot schoul; J. M. Carveth, 





4A CHARADE, by F. Channon, Fun. of Ottery St. Mary. 


A= country first explore, 

That’s fam’d for riches in great store ; 
Without my next I will engage 

Friend Langdon could not form this page. 


My whole the ladies often use 
In drawing of some pleasant views. 








A CHARADE, by W. D. Champion, of Bridgewater. 
Ba cst pene my first, a snare to view is brought, 


In which my second oftentimes is caught; 
A pronoun next produce, ye learned throng, 
And metamorphose, for my last, a song: 
Hence baneful whole! avoid my placid breast, 
Nor dare its sweet tranquillity molest; 
For thy envenom’d shafts the human heart 
Wound more acutely than th’ assassin’s dart ; 
Avaunt inhuman monster! fiend most foul! 
And in the blackest, vilest bosoms scowl]. 








4 REBUS, by G. W. Fones, of North Petherton. 


A= hail my first! by which my next may shine, 
And with the muses witty themes define; 
While weeping friends my second’s absence mourn, 
He, in my last, may from them far be borne: 

Fulfil my next request: these parts combine, 

And then, indeed, you'll view a neat design ; 

When quickly done, and executed well, 

By those who in that useful art excel, 


9 POETRY. 
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= ng Elegy to the Memory of Mrs. Weech, respectfully inscribed to @ Lady of 
pe Plymouth. 
‘¢ Ip what a smiling serenity did her sun go down !""—HERVEY. 
res NGELS of bliss!’ O ye immortal powers 
Who guide the wanderer thro’ this world of woe! 
Who soothe the mourner’s dolorific huurs, 
And ease the bosom from each cruel throe. 
: Awhile ye seraphs! from your native skies, 
; Wil- | To cure affliction, deign to visit earth; 
yrt,of | At pity’s shrine bid holy incense rise, 
Ottery o Virtue sacred, and departed worth. 
arveth, 


And thou fair nymph, Melpomene! appear, 

Twine wreaths of cypress round my trembling lyre; 
sa And while I drop the sympathetic tear, 
| O gentle piety! my thoughts inspire. 


Where is that beauteous star, in radiance mild, 
Which cheer’d the prospects of my rising morn ? 
Ah me! its lustre, which so sweetly smil’d, 
Shall now no more life’s darksome vale adorn. 


Celestial forms exulting in the light, 
Partake its glory in a brighter clime; 
a the bourn of feeble fancy’s flight, 
Where God resides in majesty divine. 


Alas! who can resist death’s fatal arm, 
At whose approach the guilty strive to fly ; 
And oft how soon he gives the dread alarm 
To hapless mortals unprepar’d to die. 





To WEECH he came a messenger of peace, 
He brought no terrors from the realins above ; 
But fraught with joy to make her sorrows ccasey 
He came a minister of heavenly love. 


Thrice welcome visitor! to heal a heart 

Which oft had melted at another’s woe; 
Reliev’d chill penury’s corroding smart, 

And sav’d the orphan from misfortune’s blow. 


The helpless widow whose sad lot was cast 
To meet affliction in this vale of tears, 
And doom’d to feel adversity’s keen blast, 
Her goodness oft releas’d from anxious fears. 


A chilling vault must now that frame enclose, 
Which once contain’d a pure and godlike soul ; 
In unmolested solitude repose, 
Awaiting still the great archangel’s calle 


*Till that most awful, retributive day, _ 
When all nust rise, attentive to the voice 
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Of HIM who, coming in divine array, 
Shall bid the righteous triumph and rejoice. 


Mean while fond mem’ry shall awake and weep, 
Departed shade! o’er thy lamented urn; 
Where soft-ey’d pity shall her vigils keep, 
And never cease, while life remains, to mourn. 


The passing traveller shall breathe a sigh, 
And wish his spirit may as sweetly rest ; 
And while he points towards the azure sky, 

His soul shall pane within him to be blest. 


The wand’ring zephyr, borne on silken wing, 

Shall bear sweet fragrance from each neighbouring grot ; 
And choicest flow’rets village maids shall bring, 

To deck fair virtue’s consecrated spat. 


Sweet airy minstrels too, if such there be, 

Who soar unseen o’er earth’s extended plains, 
Hither at midnight unobserv’d shall fice, 

In dirge-like music chanting heavenly strains. 


O ye! whose hearts to sympathy are dead, 
Who never felt the coimfort of a sigh; 

Here, as ye wander where the just are laid, 
Learn while ye may, how serious tis to die! 


Short is, indeed, life’s circumscribed span, 
Mortals in vain for fame and honour run; 

The longest race allotted restless man, 
Ends like the shadow of an evening sun. 


The pious, fill’d with reverential awe, 
Shall says while musing at her holy shrine, 
*¢ When I resign all earthly tics below, 


O may my spirit be as blest as thine!” 


Tiverton, April, 1810. R. LOOSEMORE. 





THE DREAM. 
we E Avon's gentle waters lave 


His verdant banks with lucid wave, 
The reins to fancy, reason gave, 
And lull’d me to forgetfulness. 


Methought I saw the waves divide, 
And ym sot o’er their surface glide, 
Disclosing, as they reach’d my side, 

A band of heavenly minstrelsy, 


Mortal, arise! they seem to say, 
Why thus indulge supine delay ? 
From our example learn the way 
That leads to bright felicity. 


With zeal and perseverance rare 

We pass’d temptation’s burning glare, 

And reach’d at length those mansions fair 
Where all is peace and harmony. 


The road of vice is fair to view; 

‘The path of virtue’s known to few; 
But those who take the first shall rue 
Their fate sn endless misery. 















